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What are the plain facts ? We have a community composed of whites
and Indians, the poor of the former section being, proportionately, fewer
than those of the latter. It follows, then, that the poorer folk amongst
the Asiatic population are more liable, numerically, to disease than are
the poorer Europeans. Next, we have an assertion made that "the Indians"
seriously hamper the authorities "by refusing to give information and in
every way endeavouring to conceal the whereabouts of any sufferers".
Again we ask, "What Indians?" Surely, it is not intended to saddle the|
whole Indian community with the fault of a few of its most ignorant section.
Why are these careless generalisations made ? Is it not possible to impress
upon the intelligent public the fact that there are as many subtle
sub-divisions amongst Indians as amongst any other civilised people? It
is almost disheartening to observe how these mis-statements continue
to be made, with an utter irresponsibility that makes one wonder
whether the facts of history are ever conned and become a part of our
present-day philosophy.
The higher-class Indians never cease, both by personal example and
by precept, to impress upon their less-favoured brethren the necessity of
co-operating with the authorities in order that the effort to stamp out
the fell disease, that is now rife amongst us, may not prove abortive. Over
and over again, we ourselves have, in our leading columns, both in English
and in the vernacular tongues, done our best to point the moral that
"Cleanliness is next to Godliness". And yet we have foolish people asking
why "the Indians" do not co-operate with the authorities!
Moreover, if, class for class, a comparison be made between Europeans
and Indians, it will, we feel assured, be found that there is no greater
frequency of concealment, no greater reluctance to advertise cases of
plague, amongst the latter than amongst the former. We do not lay special
stress upon this fact, nor do we care to use the tu quoque argument. We
are, however, compelled to do so in self-defence, for it is distinctly unfair
to suggest that such conduct on the part of a few Indians, which no one
deplores more than we ourselves, "badly prejudices" the Indian community
"in the eyes of Europeans". There is, however, one important reason
why cases of concealment do occur. We are informed that, at the plague
hospital, no distinction is made between Indians and Kaffirs, all being
herded together indiscriminately. Anyone with even the slightest know-
ledge of Indian habits and prejudices will at once see how great a factor
this negligence is in impeding the good work initiated by the authorities.
We can only say that, so long as no separate accommodation is allotted
to Indians as such, and so long as no differentiations of creed and caste
are made amongst the Indians themselves, with due regard to religious
customs and traditional beliefs, so long will the authorities cope in vain
with many of the difficulties that could, with a little foresight, be easily
avoided.
We have already shown, in part, how and why insanitary conditions
are created for the poorer Indians. Plague has again broken out in Durban.